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OUTLINES OF A HISTORY OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A DISTINCTIVE leaning to metaphysical speculation is notice- 
able among the Indians from the earliest times. Old hymns 
of the Rigveda, which in other aspects are still deeply rooted in the 
soil of polytheism, show already the inclination to comprehend mul- 
tifarious phenomena as a unity, and may therefore be regarded as 
the first steps in the path which led the old Indian people to pan- 
theism. Monotheistic ideas also occur in the later Vedic hymns, but 
are not developed with sufficient logic to displace the multiform 
world of gods from the consciousness of the people. 

The properly philosophical hymns, of which there are few in 
the Rigveda, and not many more in the Atharvaveda, belong to the 
latest products of the Vedic poetry. They concern themselves with 
the problem of the origin of the world, and with the eternal principle 
that creates and maintains the world, in obscure phraseology, and in 
unclear, self-contradictory trains of thought, as might be expected of 
the early beginnings of speculation. The Yajurvedas, also, contain 
remarkable and highly fantastic cosmogonic legends, in which the 
world-creator produces things by the all-powerful sacrifice. It is 
worthy of notice that the ideas of these portions of the Veda are in- 
timately related with those of the earlier Upanishads, in fact in 
many respects are identical ; * their connexion is also further evinced 
by the fact that both in these Upanishads and in the cosmogonic 
hymns and legends of the Veda the subjects discussed make their 

* Compare on this point Lucian Scherman, Philosophische Hymnen aus der 
Rig- und Atharva-Veda-Sanhitd verglichen mit den Philosop/iemen der alter en Upa- 
nishads, Strassburg-London, 1887. 
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appearance absolutely without order. Still, the pre-Buddhistic Upan- 
ishads, and, in part, also their precursors, the Brahmanas, which 
dealt essentially with ritualistic questions, and the more speculative 
Aranyakas, are of the greatest importance for our studies ; for they 
represent a time (that extending from the eighth to the sixth cen- 
tury about) in which the ideas were developed that became deter- 
minative of the whole subsequent direction of Indian thought : * 
first and above all, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and 
the theory intimately connected therewith of the subsequent effects 
of actions {kartnan). The belief that every individual unceasingly 
moves forward after death towards new existences in which it will 
enjoy the fruits of formerly won merits, and will suffer the conse- 
quences of formerly committed wrongs — whether in the bodies of 
men, animals, or plants, or in heavens and hells — has dominated the 
Indian people from that early period down to the present day. The 
idea was never made the subject of philosophical demonstration, but 
was regarded as something self-evident, which, with the exception of 
the Charvakas, or Materialists, no philosophical school or religious 
sect of India ever doubted. 

The origin of the Indian belief in metempsychosis is unfortu- 
nately still much shrouded in obscurity. In the old Vedic time a 
joyful view of life prevailed in India in which we discover no germs 
whatever of the conception which subsequently dominated and op- 
pressed the thought of the whole nation ; as yet the nation did not 
feel life as a burden but as the supreme good, and its eternal con- 
tinuance after death was longed for as the reward of a pious life. In 
the place of this innocent joy of life suddenly enters, without notice- 
able evidences of transition, the conviction that the existence of the 
individual is a journey full of torments from death to death. It is 
natural enough, therefore, to suspect foreign influence in this sudden 
revolution of thought. 

* Compare A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Meta- 
physics, London, 1882. The singular unfavorable judgment of the whole philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads which Gough pronounces in the opening of his otherwise 
valuable book, may perhaps be explained by the morbid aversion to all things In- 
dian, which difficult and absorbing work so very frequently produces in Europeans 
dwelling any length of time in India. 
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I do not believe that Voltaire's rationalistic explanation of the 
origin of the Indian doctrine of the transmigration of souls now 
counts any adherents in professional circles ; but it is remarkable 
enough to merit a passing notice. According to the theory of the 
ingenious Frenchman the knowledge that the use of meat was upon 
the whole injurious to health in the climate of India was the ground 
of the prohibition to kill animals. This originally purely hygienic 
prescript was clothed in religious trappings and the people thus 
gradually grew accustomed to reverence and to worship animals. 
The consequence of the further extension of this animal cult then 
was, that the whole animal kingdom was felt as a sort of appurte- 
nance to the human species and was gradually assimilated to man 
in the imagination of the people ; from there it was simply a step 
to accept the continuance of human life in the bodies of animals. 
This whole hypothesis has long since been rejected, and also several 
subsequent attempts at explanation must be regarded as unsuc- 
cessful. 

A suggestion of Gough (" The Philosophy of the Upanishads," 
pp. 24-25) alone demands more serious consideration. It is well 
known that the belief that the human soul passes after death into 
the trunks of trees and the bodies of animals is extremely wide- 
spread among half-savage tribes.* On the basis of this fact, Gough 
assumes that the Aryans, on their amalgamation with the original 
indigenous inhabitants of India, received from these the idea of the 
continuance of life in animals and trees. Although this assumption 
can never be made the subject of proof, f the idea, in my opinion, is 

* ' ' The Sonthals are said to believe the souls of the good to enter into fruit- 
bearing trees. The Powhattans believed the souls of their chiefs to pass into par- 
ticular wood-birds, which they therefore spared. The Tlascalans of Mexico thought 
that the souls of their nobles migrated after death into beautiful singing-birds, and 
the spirits of plebeians into beetles, weasels, and other insignificant creatures. The 
Zulus of South Africa are said to believe the passage of the dead into snakes, or 
into wasps and lizards. The Dayaks of Borneo imagine themselves to find the 
souls of the dead, damp and bloodlike, in the trunks of trees. " Gough, following 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 6 et seq. 

f One noteworthy passage bearing on this point may be found in Baudhayana's 
Dharmacastra II. 8. 14. 9, 10, where it is prescribed that dumplings of flour should 
be thrown to the birds, just as they are offered in the usual ancestral sacrifices, "for 
it is said that our ancestors 'hover about in the shape of birds." 
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very probable, because it explains what no other combinations do 
sufficiently explain. But we must be on our guard lest we overrate 
the influence of the crude conceptions of the aborigines. With all 
tribes low in the scale of civilisation the idea implied in such beliefs 
is not that of a transmigration of souls in the Indian sense, but sim- 
ply the notion of a continuance of human existence in animals and 
trees ; with this, reflexion on the subject reaches its goal ; further 
consequences are not drawn from the idea. Under all circumstances, 
therefore, the Aryan Indians can have received only the first impetus 
to the development of the theory of transmigration from the aborig- 
inal inhabitants ; the elaboration of the idea they borrowed — the 
assumption of a constant, changing continuance of life, and its con- 
nexion with the doctrine of the power of deeds, having in view the 
satisfaction of the moral consciousness — must always be regarded as 
their own peculiar achievement. The dominating idea of this doc- 
trine is the firm conviction that unmerited misfortune can befall no 
one. On the ground of this conviction an explanation was sought 
for the fact of daily observation that the bad fare well, and the good 
fare ill ; that animals, and often even the new-born child, who have 
had no opportunity to incur guilt, must suffer the greatest agonies ; 
and no other explanation was found than the assumption that in this 
life are expiated the good and bad deeds of a former existence. But 
what held true of that existence must also have held true of the one 
which preceded it ; again the reason of formerly experienced happi- 
ness and misery could only be found in a preceding life. And thus 
there was no limit whatever to the existence of the individual in the 
past. The Samsara, the cycle of life, has, therefore, no beginning ; for 
"the work (that is, the conduct or actions) of beings is beginning- 
less." But what has no beginning has by a universally admitted 
law also no end. The Samsara, therefore, never ceases, no more 
than it never began. When the individual receives the rewards for 
his good and his bad deeds, a residuum of merit and guilt is always 
left which is not consumed and which demands its recompense or 
its punishment, and, therefore, still acts as the germ of a new ex- 
istence. Unexpiated or unrewarded no deed remains; for "as 
among a thousand cows a calf finds its mother, so the previously 
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done deed follows after the doer," says the Mahabharata, giving in 
words the view which had long since become in India the universal 
belief. Now, as the cause of all action is desire, desire was declared 
to be the motive power of the eternal continuance of life. Again, 
as desire was conceived by the Indian mind to have its root in a sort 
of ignorance, in a mistaking of the true nature and value of things, 
in ignorance, it was thought, the last cause of Samsara was hidden. 
Equally as old is the conviction that the law which fetters living 
beings to the existence of the world can be broken. There is salva- 
tion from the Samsara ; and the means thereto is the saving knowl- 
edge, which is found by every philosophical school of India in some 
special form of cognition. 

The dogmas here developed are summarised by Deussen, " Sys- 
tem des Vedanta," pp. 381-382, in the following appropriate words : 
"The idea is this, that life, in quality as well as in quantity, is the 
precisely meted, absolutely appropriate expiation of the deeds of 
the previous existence. This expiation is accomplished by bhoktri- 
tvam and kartritvam (enjoying and acting), where the latter again 
is converted into works which must be expiated afresh in a subse- 
quent existence, so that the clock-work of atonement in running 
down always winds itself up again ; and this unto all eternity — un- 
less the universal knowledge appears which .... does not rest on 
merit but breaks into life without connexion with it, to dissolve it in 
its innermost elements, to burn up the seeds of works, and thus to 
make impossible for all future time a continuance of the transmigra- 
tion." 

What Deussen here expounds as a doctrine of the Vedanta sys- 
tem is a body of ideas which belongs alike to all systems of Brahman 
philosophy and to Buddhism and Jinism. But the power which in- 
heres in the actions of beings extends, according to the Indian idea, 
still farther than was stated in the preceding exposition. This sub- 
sequent effectiveness of guilt and of merit, usually called adrishta 
"the invisible," also often simply karman, "deed, work," not only 
determines the measure of happiness and suffering which falls to the 
lot of each individual, but also determines the origin and evolution 
of all things in the universe. At bottom this last thought is only a 
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necessary consequence of the theory that every being is the architect 
of its own fate and fortunes into the minutest details ; for whatever 
comes to pass in the world, some creature is inevitably affected by 
it, and must, therefore, by the law of atonement have brought about 
the event by his previous acts. The operations of nature, there- 
fore, are the effects of the good and bad actions of living beings. 
When trees bear fruits, or the grain of the fields ripens, the power 
which is the cause of this, according to the Indian, is human merit. 

Even in the systems which accept a God, the sole office of the 
Deity is to guide the world and the fates of creatures in strict agree- 
ment with the law of retribution, which even he cannot break. For 
the many powers to which the rest of the world, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, ascribe a determinative influence on the lot of individuals 
and nations as also on the control of the forces of nature, — divine 
grace and punishment, the order of the world, foresight, fate, acci- 
dent, — in India there is no place by the side of the power of the 
work or deed which rules all with iron necessity. On these assump- 
tions all Indian philosophy, with the exception of materialism, is 
founded. 

The most important theme of the early Upanishads, which stand 
at the head of the real philosophical literature of India, is, as we 
know, the question of the Eternally-One. The treatment of this 
question forces all other considerations into the background and 
culminates in the principle that the Atman, the innermost self, the 
soul of the individual is one with the Brahman, the eternal, infinite 
power which is the ground of all existence. In opposition to this 
idealistic monism of the Upanishads, Kapila founded the oldest real 
philosophical system of India in the atheistic Samkhya philosophy, 
which bears a strictly dualistic character and sees in the knowledge 
of the absolute difference between mind and matter the only means 
of attaining the highest salvation, that is, the eternal rest of con- 
sciousless existence. The contents of this system have already been 
sketched in the current volume of The Monist, page 177; an ex- 
haustive exposition of its principles is given by the author in his work 
on the "Samkhya Philosophy," Leipsic, H. Haessel. 

In all main outlines the Samkhya system supplied the founda- 
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tions of Buddhism and Jinism, two philosophically embellished reli- 
gions, which start from the idea that this life is nothing but suffering, 
and always revert to that thought. According to them, the cause of 
suffering is the desire to live and to enjoy the delights of the world, 
and in the last instance the "ignorance " from which this desire pro- 
ceeds ; the means of the abolition of this ignorance, and therewith of 
suffering, is the annihilation of that desire, renunciation of the world, 
and a most boundless exercise of practical love towards all creatures. 
In the subsequent time, it is true, Buddhism and Jinism so devel- 
oped that some of their teachings were stoutly contested in the 
Samkhya writings.* These two pessimistic religions are so extraor- 
dinarily alike, that the Jaina, that is, the adherents of Jina, were for 
a long time regarded as a Buddhistic sect, until it was discovered 
that the founders of the two religions were contemporaries, who 
in turn are simply to be regarded as the most eminent of the numer- 
ous teachers who in the sixth century before Christ in North Cen- 
tral India opposed the ceremonial doctrines and the caste-system 
of the Brahmans. The true significance of these religions lies in 
their high development of ethics, which in the scholastic Indian phi- 
losophy was almost wholly neglected. Buddhism and Jinism agree, 
however, with the latter, in the promise, made by all real systems of 
India, to redeem man from the torments of continued mundane life, 
and in their perception of a definite ignorance as the root of all mun- 
dane evil ; but in the philosophical establishment of their principles, 
both method and clearness of thought are wanting, f 

It must also be mentioned in this connexion that the religions 

* One question here was of the doctrine of the Jaina, that the soul has the same 
extension as the body — a thought which is refuted by the argument that everything 
bounded is perishable, and that this would hold good with all the more force of the 
soul, as this in its transmigration through different bodies must be assimilated to the 
bodies that receive it, that is, must expand and contract, a feat achievable only by a 
thing made up of parts. But the main points attacked are the following views of 
Buddhism. The Samkhyas principally impugn the Buddhistic denial of the soul as 
a compact, persistent principle, further the doctrine that all things possess only a 
momentary existence, and that salvation is the annihilation of self. From this it is 
plain, that the Samkhyas of the later epoch saw in Buddhism, which nevertheless 
was essentially an outgrowth of its system, one of its principal opponents. 

| Compare especially the Buddhistic formula of the causal nexus in Oldenberg's 
Buddha, Part II, Chapter 2. 
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of Buddha and Jina have as little broken with the mythological 
views of the people as the Brahmanic philosophical systems. The 
existence of gods, demigods, and demons is not doubted, but is of 
little importance. It is true, the gods are more highly organised 
and more fortunate beings than men, but like these they also stand 
within the Samsara, and if they do not acquire the saving knowl- 
edge and thus withdraw from mundane existence, must also change 
their bodies as soon as the power of their formerly won merit is 
exhausted. They, too, have not escaped the power of death, and 
they therefore stand lower than the man who has attained the high- 
est goal.* Much easier than the attainment of this goal is it to lift 
oneself by virtue and good works to the divine plane, and to be born 
again after death on the moon or in the world of Indra or of Brah- 
man, etc., even in the person of one of these gods; but only foolish 
men yearn after such transitory happiness. 

In the second century before Christ the Yoga philosophy was 
founded by Patafijali. In part, this event is simply the literary fixa- 
tion of the views which were held on asceticism and on the mysterious 
powers which it was assumed could be acquired by asceticism. The 
Yoga, that is, the turning away of the senses from the external world, 
and the concentration of the mind within, was known and practised 
many centuries previously in India. In the Buddhistic communion, 
for example, the state of ecstatic abstraction was always a highly 
esteemed condition. Patafijali, now, elaborated the doctrine of con- 
centration into a system and described at length the means of attain- 
ing that condition, and of carrying it to its highest pitch. The 
methodical performance of the Yoga practice, according to Patafijali, 
leads not only to the possession of the supernatural powers, but is 
also the most effective means of attaining the saving knowledge. 

The metaphysical basis of the Yoga system is the Samkhya phi- 
losophy, whose doctrines Patafijali so completely incorporated into 
his system that that philosophy is with justice uniformly regarded 



* This belief in developed, ephemeral gods has nothing to do with the question 
of the eternal God accepted in some systems. The use of a special word (if vara, 
' ' the powerful ") in the Indian philosophy plainly grew out of the endeavor to dis- 
tinguish verbally between this god and the popular gods (deva). 
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in Indian literature as a branch of the Samkhya. At bottom, all 
that Patafijali did was to embellish the Samkhya system with the 
Yoga practice, the mysterious powers, and the personal god ; his 
chief aim had, no doubt, been to render this system acceptable to 
his fellow-countrymen by the eradication of its atheism. But the 
insertion of the personal god, which subsequently decisively deter- 
mined the character of the Yoga system, was, to judge from the 
Yogasutras, the text-book of Patanjali, at first accomplished in a 
very loose and superficial manner, so that the contents and purpose 
of the system were not at all affected by it. We can even say that 
the Yogasutras I. 23-27, II. 1, 45, which treat of the person of God, 
are unconnected with the other parts of the text-book, nay, even 
contradict the foundations of the system. The ultimate goal of 
human aspiration according to that text-book is not union with or 
absorption in God, but exactly what it is in the Samkhya philoso- 
phy, the absolute isolation (kaivalyd) of the soul from matter. When 
L. von Schroeder ("Indiens Literatur und Kultur," p. 687) says : 
" The Yoga bears throughout a theistic character; it assumes a prim- 
itive soul from which the individual souls proceed," his statement 
is incorrect, for the individual souls are just as much beginningless 
as the "special soul" (purusha-vifesha, Yogasutra, I. 24) that is 
called God. 

In contrast to these two closely related systems, Samkhya and 
Yoga, the ancient, genuine Brahmanic elements, the ritual and 
the idealistic speculation of the Upanishads, are developed in a me- 
thodical manner in the two following intimately connected systems 
whose origin we can place approximately at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

The Purva-(or Karma-)mimamsa, "the first inquiry," or "the 
inquiry concerning works," usually briefly called Mimamsa, founded 
by Jaimini, is probably counted among the philosophical systems 
only because of its form and its connexion with the Vedanta doc- 
trine ; for it is concerned with the interpretation of the Veda, which 
it holds to be uncreated and existent from all eternity : classifying 
its component parts, and treating of the rules for the performance 
of the ceremonies, as of the rewards which singly follow upon the 
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latter. This last is the main theme of this system, in which the true 
scriptural scholarship of the Brahmans is condensed. Questions 
of general significance are only incidentally discussed in the Mi- 
mamsa. Especial prominence belongs here to the proposition that 
the articulate sounds are eternal, and to the theory based upon it, 
that the connexion of a word with its significance is independent of 
human agreement, and, consequently, that the significance of a word 
is inherent in the word itself, by nature. Hitherto, the Mimamsa 
has little occupied the attention of European indologists ; the best 
description of its principal contents will be found in the "Introduc- 
tory Remarks " of G. Thibaut's edition of the Arthasamgraha (Be- 
nares Sanskrit Series, 1882). 

The Uttara-(or Brahma-)mimamsa, "the second inquiry," or 
" the inquiry into the Brahman," most commonly called Vedanta, 
bears some such relation to the earlier Upanishads as, to use an 
expression of Deussen's, Christian dogmatics bear to the New 
Testament. Its founder, Badarayana, accepted and further devel- 
oped the above-discussed doctrines of the Brahman -Atman, into the 
system which to the present day determines the world-view of the 
Indian thinkers. This system has received excellent and exhaus- 
tive treatment in the above-cited work of Deussen, which is to be 
emphatically recommended to all interested in Indian philosophy. 
The basis of the Vedanta is the principle of the identity of our Self 
with the Brahman. Since, now, the eternal, infinite Brahman is 
not made up of parts, and cannot be subject to change, consequently 
our self is not a part or emanation of it, but is the whole, indivisible 
Brahman. Other being besides this there is not, and, accordingly, 
the contents of the Vedanta system are comprehended in the 
expression advaita Ddda, "the doctrine of non-duality." The ob- 
jection vvhich experience and the traditional belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls and in retribution raise against this principle, 
has no weight with Badarayana ; experience and the doctrine of re- 
tribution are explained by the ignorance (avidyd~), inborn in man, 
which prevents the soul from discriminating between itself, its body 
and organs, and from recognising the empirical world as an illusion 
(mdyct). The Vedanta philosophy does not inquire into the reason 
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and origin of this ignorance ; it simply teaches us that it exists and 
that it is annihilated by knowledge (vidyd), that is, by the universal 
knowledge which grasps the illusory nature of all that is not soul, 
and the absolute identity of the soul with the Brahman. With this 
knowledge, the conditions of the continuance of the mundane ex- 
istence of the soul are removed — for this in truth is only semblance 
and illusion — and salvation is attained. 

In this way are the Brahmasutras, the text-book of Badarayana, 
expounded by the famous exegetist (^amkara (towards 800 after 
Christ) upon whose commentary Deussen's exposition is based. 
Now, as this text-book, like the chief works of the other schools, 
is clothed in the form of aphorisms not intelligible per se, we are 
unable to prove from its simple verbal tenor that Camkara was 
always right in his exegesis ; but intrinsic reasons render it in the 
highest degree probable that the expositions of Qamkara agree 
in all essential points with the system which was laid down in the 
Brahmasutras. The subsequent periods produced a long succession 
of other commentaries on the Brahmasutras, which in part give ex- 
pression to the religio-philosophical point of view of definite sects. 
The most important of these commentaries is that of Ramanuja, 
which dates from the first half of the twelfth century. Ramanuja be- 
longed to one of the oldest sects of India, the Bhagavatas or Paficha- 
ratras, who professed an originally un-Brahmanic, popular monothe- 
ism, and saw salvation solely in the love of God (bhakti). Upon the 
Brahmanisation of this sect, their God (usually called Bhagavant or 
Vasudeva) was identified with Vishnu, and from that time on the 
Bhagavatas are considered as a Vishnuitic sect. Its doctrine, which 
is closely related to Christian ideas, but, in my opinion, was not 
constructed under Christian influences, is chiefly expounded in the 
Bhagavadgita, in the Candilyasutras, in the Bhagavata Purana, and 
in the text-books proper of the sect, among which we may also reckon 
Ramanuja's commentary on the Brahmasutras. According to the 
tenet of the Bhagavatas, the individual souls are not identical with 
the highest soul or God, and are also not implicated by a kind of 
"ignorance" in mundane existence, but by unbelief. Devout love 
of God is the means of salvation, that is, of union with the Highest. 
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The best exposition of the system which Ramanuja imported into the 
Brahmasutras will be found in R. G. Bhandarkar's "Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the Year 1883-1884," Bom- 
bay, 1887, p. 68 et seq. 

As of the systems thus far considered always two are found in- 
timately connected, the Samkhya-Yoga on the one hand, and the 
Mimamsa-Vedanta on the other, so also in a subsequent period the 
two remaining systems which passed as orthodox, the Vaiceshika 
and the Nyaya, were amalgamated. The reason of this was mani- 
festly the circumstance that both inculcated the origin of the world 
from atoms and were signalised by a sharp classification of ideas ; 
yet the Vaiceshika system is certainly of much greater antiquity 
than the Nyaya. The former is already attacked in the Brahma- 
sutras 1 1. 2. 12-17, where at the conclusion the interesting remark is 
found that it is unworthy of consideration because no one embraced 
it. But in a subsequent period the system, far from being despised, 
became very popular. 

Kanada (Kanabhuj or Kanabhaksha) is considered the founder 
of the Vaiceshika system ; but this name, which signifies etymologi- 
cally "atom-eater," appears to have been originally a nickname 
suggested by the character of the system ; but which ultimately 
supplanted the true name of the founder. 

The strength of the system is contained in its enunciation of 
the categories, under which, as Kanada thought, everything that 
existed might be subsumed : substance, quality, motion (or ac- 
tion), generality, particularity, and inherence. These notions are 
very sharply defined and broken up into subdivisions. Of especial 
interest to us is the category of inherence or inseparability (sama- 
vdya). This relation, which is rigorously distinguished from acci- 
dental, soluble connexion (samyoga), exists between the thing and 
its properties, between the whole and its parts, between motion and 
the object in motion, between species and genus. 

Later adherents of the Vaiceshika system added to the six cate- 
gories a seventh, which has exercised a momentous influence on the 
development of logical inquiries : non-existence (abhdva). With 
Indian subtlety this category also is divided into subspecies, namely, 
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into prior and posterior, mutual and absolute non- existence. Put- 
ting it positively, we should say, instead of "prior non-existence," 
"future existence, "instead of "posterior non-existence," "past ex- 
istence." "Mutual" or "reciprocal non-existence" is that relation 
which obtains between two non-identical things, (for example, the 
fact that a jug is not a cloth and vice versa); " absolute non-existence " 
is illustrated by the example of the impossibility of fire in water. 

Now Kanada by no means limited himself to the enunciation 
and specialisation of the categories. He takes pains, in his discus- 
sion of them, to solve the most various problems of existence and 
of thought, and thus to reach a comprehensive philosophical view 
of the world. The category substance, under which notion, accord- 
ing to him, earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the 
organ of thought fall, affords him the occasion of developing his 
theory of the origin of the world from atoms ; the category quality, 
in which are embraced besides the properties of matter also the 
mental properties : cognition, joy, pain, desire, aversion, energy, 
merit, guilt, and disposition, leads him to the development of his 
psychology and to the exposition of his theory of the sources of 
knowledge. 

The psychological side of this system is very remarkable and 
exhibits some analogies with the corresponding views of the Sam- 
khya philosophy. The soul, according to Kanada, is beginningless, 
eternal, and all-pervading, that is, limited neither by time nor space. 
If, now, the soul could come into immediate connexion with the ob- 
jects of knowledge, all objects would reach consciousness simulta- 
neously. That this is not the case, Kanada explains by the assump- 
tion of the organ of thought or inner sense (manas), with which the 
soul stands in the most intimate connexion. The soul knows by 
means of this manas alone, and it perceives through it not only the 
external things, but also its own qualities. The manas, as contra- 
distinguished from the soul, is an atom, and as such only competent 
to comprehend one object in each given instant. 

The last of the six Brahmanic systems, the Nyaya philosophy 
of Gotama, is a development and complement of the doctrines of 
Kanada. Its special significance rests in its extraordinarily exhaus- 
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tive and acute exposition of formal logic, which has remained un- 
touched in India down to the present day, and serves as the basis 
of all philosophical studies. The doctrine of the means of knowl- 
edge (perception, inference, analogy, and trustworthy evidence), of 
syllogisms, fallacies, and the like, is treated with the greatest ful- 
ness. The importance which is attributed to logic in the Nyaya 
system appears from the very first Sutra of Gotama's text book in 
which sixteen logical notions are enumerated with the remark that 
the attainment of the highest salvation depends upon a correct 
knowledge of their nature. The psychology of the Nyaya agrees 
fully with that of the Vaiceshika system. The metaphysical foun- 
dations, too, are the same here as in that system ; in both, the world 
is conceived as an agglomeration of eternal, unalterable, and cause- 
less atoms. The fundamental text-books of the two schools, the 
Vaiceshika and Nyaya Sutras, originally did not accept the exist- 
ence of God ; it was not till a subsequent period that the two sys- 
tems changed to theism, although neither ever went so far as to as- 
sume a creator of matter. Their theology is first developed in Uda- 
yanacharya's Kusumanjali (towards 1300 after Christ), as also in the 
works which treat jointly of the Nyaya and Vaiceshika doctrines. 
According to them, God is a special soul, like all other individual 
and similarly eternal souls, only with the difference that to him those 
qualities are wanting that condition the transmigration of the other 
souls, or that are conditioned by that transmigration (merit, guilt, 
aversion, joy, pain), and that he alone possesses the special attributes 
of omnipotence and omniscience, by which he is made competent to 
be the guide and regulator of the universe. 

In the first centuries after Christ an eclectic movement, which 
was chiefly occupied with the combination of the Samkhya, Yoga, and 
Vedanta theories, was started in India. The oldest literary produc- 
tion of this movement is the Cvetacvatara Upanishad, composed by 
a Civite, the supreme being in this Upanishad being invested with 
the name of Civa. More celebrated than this Upanishad is the 
Bhagavadgita, admired equally in India and in the Occident for its 
loftiness of thought and expression — an episode of the Mahabharata. 
In the Bhagavadgita, the supreme being appears incarnated in the 
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person of Krishna, who stands at the side of the famous bowman, 
Arjuna, as his charioteer, expounding to this personage shortly be- 
fore the beginning of a battle his doctrines. Nowhere in the phil- 
osophical and religious literature of India are the behests of duty so 
beautifully and strongly emphasised as here. Ever and anon does 
Krishna revert to the doctrine, that for every man, no matter to 
what caste he may belong, the zealous performance of his duty and 
the discharge of his obligations is his most important work. 

The six systems Mimamsa, Vedanta, Samkhya, Yoga, Vaice- 
shika, and Nyaya, are accepted as orthodox (dstika) by the Brah- 
mans ; but the reader will notice, that in India this term has a dif- 
ferent significance from what it has with us. In that country, not 
only has the most absolute freedom of thought always prevailed, but 
also philosophical speculation, even in its boldest forms, has placed 
itself in accord with the popular religion to an extent never again 
realised on earth between these two hostile powers. One concession 
only the Brahman caste demanded ; the recognition of its class- 
prerogatives and of the infallibility of the Veda. Whoever agreed 
to this passed as orthodox, and by having done so assured for his 
teachings much greater success than if he had openly proclaimed 
himself a heretic (ndstika) by a refusal of such recognition. The 
concession demanded by the Brahmans, so far as it referred to Scrip- 
ture, needed only be a nominal one ; it compelled neither full agree- 
ment with the doctrines of the Veda, nor the confession of any belief 
in the existence of God. 

By the side of the Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic systems men- 
tioned in this survey, we find also in India that view of the world 
which is "as old as philosophy itself, but not older ": * materialism. 
The Sanskrit word for "materialism" is lokdyata ("directed to the 
world of sense "), and the materialists are called lokdyatika or laukd- 
yatika, but are usually named, after the founder of their theory, 
Charvakas. Several vestiges show, that even in pre Buddhistic 
India, proclaimers of purely materialistic doctrines appeared ; and 
there is no doubt that those doctrines had ever afterwards, as they 

* The first words of Lange's History of Materialism. 
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have to-day, numerous secret followers. Although one source (Bha- 
skaracharya on the Brahmasutra III. 3. 53) attests the quondam ex- 
istence of a text-book of materialism, the Sutras of Brihaspati (the 
mythical founder), yet in all India materialism found no other liter- 
ary expression. We are referred, therefore, for an understanding of 
that philosophy, principally to the polemics which were directed 
against it in the text-books of the other philosophical schools, and 
to the first chapter of the Sarva-darcana-samgraha, a compendium 
of all philosophical systems, compiled in the fourteenth century by 
the well-known Vedantic teacher Madhavacharya (translated into 
English by Cowell and Gough, London, 1882), in~which the system 
is expounded. Madhavacharya begins his exposition with an expres- 
sion of regret that the majority of mankind espouse the materialism 
represented by Charvaka. 

Another Vedantic teacher, Sadananda, speaks in his Vedantasara, 
§§ 1 48-151, of four materialistic schools, which are distinguished 
from one another by their conception of the - soul; according to the 
first, the soul is identical with the gross body, according to the sec- 
ond, with the senses, according to the third, with the breath, and 
according to the fourth, with the organ of thought or the internal 
sense (manas). No difference in point of principle exists between 
these four views ; for the senses, the breath, and the internal organ 
are really only attributes or parts of the body. Different phases of 
Indian materialism are, accordingly, not to be thought of. 

The Charvakas admit perception only as a means of knowledge, 
and reject inference. As the sole reality they consider the four ele- 
ments ; that is, matter. When through the combination of the ele- 
ments, the body is formed, then by their doctrine the soul also is 
created exactly as is the power of intoxication from the mixture of 
certain ingredients. With the annihilation of the body, the soul 
also is annihilated. The soul, accordingly, is nothing but the body 
with the attribute of intelligence, since soul different from the body 
cannot be established by sense-perception. Naturally, all other 
supra-sensual things also are denied, and in part treated with irony. 
Hell is earthly pain produced by earthly causes. The highest being 
is the king of the land, whose existence is proved by the perception 
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of the whole world ; salvation is the dissolution of the body. The 
after effects of merit and of guilt, which by the belief of all other 
schools determine the fate of every individual in its minutest details, 
do not exist for the Charvaka, because this idea is reached only by 
inference. To the animadversion of an orthodox philosopher that the 
varied phenomena of this world have no cause for him who denies 
this all-powerful factor, the Charvaka retorts, that the true nature of 
things is the cause from which the phenomena proceed. 

The practical side of this system is eudaemonism of the crudest 
sort ; for sensuous delight is set up as the only good worth striving 
for. The objection that sensuous pleasures cannot be the highest 
goal of man because a certain measure of pain is always mingled with 
them, is repudiated with the remark that it is the business of our in- 
telligence to enjoy pleasures in the purest form possible, and to with- 
draw ourselves as much as possible from the pain inseparably con- 
nected with them. The man who wishes fish takes their scales and 
bones into the bargain, and he who wishes rice takes its stalks. It 
is absurd, therefore, for fear of pain, to give up pleasure, which we 
instinctively feel appeals to our nature. 

The Vedas are stigmatised as the gossip of knaves, infected 
with the three faults of falsehood, self-contradiction, and useless 
tautology, and the advocates of Vedic science are denounced as 
cheats whose doctrines annul one another. For the Charvakas, the 
Brahmanic ritual is a swindle, and the costly and laborious sacri- 
fices serve only the purpose of procuring for the rogues who perform 
them a subsistence. "If an animal sacrificed gets into heaven, why 
does not the sacrificer rather slay his own father? " No wonder that 
for the orthodox Indian the doctrine of the Charvakas is the worst of 
all heresies. The text-books of the orthodox schools seek, as was 
said above, to refute this dangerous materialism. As an example, 
we may cite the refutation of the doctrine that there is no means of 
knowledge except perception, given in the Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi, 
§ 5, where we read : "When the materialist affirms that 'inference is 
"not a means of knowledge,' how is it that he can know that a man 
"is ignorant, or in doubt, or in error? For truly, ignorance, doubt, 
"and error cannot possibly be discovered in other men by sense- 
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"perception. Accordingly, even by the materialist, ignorance, etc., 
"in other men must be inferred from conduct and from speech, and, 
"therefore, inference recognised as a means of knowledge even 
"against the materialist's will." 

Besides the systems here briefly reviewed, the above-mentioned 
Sarva-darfana-samgraha enumerates six more schools, which on ac- 
count of their subordinate importance and their not purely philo- 
sophical character may be passed over in this survey. There is 
question first of a Vishnuitic sect founded by Anandatirtha (or Pflr- 
naprajna), and secondly of four Civite sects, the names of whose 
systems are Nakulica-Pacupata, Caiva, Pratyabhijfia, and Rasecvara. 
The doctrines of these five sects are strongly impregnated with Ve- 
dantic and Samkhya tenets. The sixth system is that of Panini, that 
is grammatical science, which is ranked in Madhava's Compendium 
among the philosophies, because the Indian grammarians accepted 
the dogma of the eternity of sound taught in the Mimamsa, and be- 
cause they developed in a philosophical fashion a theory of the Yoga 
system, namely the theory of the Sphota, or the indivisible, unitary 
factor latent in every word as the vehicle of its significance. 

If we pass in review the plenitude of the attempts made in India 
to explain the enigmas of the world and of our existence, the Sam- 
khya philosophy claims our first and chief attention, because it alone 
attempts to solve its problems solely with the means of reason. The 
genuinely philosophical spirit in which its method is manipulated 
of rising from the known factors of experience to the unknown by 
the path of logical demonstration, thus to reach a knowledge of the 
final cause, is acknowledged with admiration by all inquirers who have 
seriously occupied themselves with this system. In Kapila's doc- 
trine, for the first time in the history of the world, the complete in- 
dependence and freedom of the human mind, its full confidence in 
its own powers were exhibited. Although John Davies (Sankhya Ka- 
rika, p. V) slightly exaggerates matters when he says "The system 
of Kapila .... contains nearly all that India has produced in the de- 
partment of pure philosophy," yet Kapila's system may claim, more 
than any other product of the fertile Indian mind, the interest of 
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those contemporaries whose view of the world is founded on the re- 
sults of modern physical science. 

As for those who feel they are justified from a monistic point 
of view in looking down slightingly upon a dualistic conception 
of the world, the words of E. Roer in the Introduction of the 
Bhashapariccheda, p. XVI, may be quoted : "Though a higher de- 
velopment of philosophy may destroy the distinctions between 
"soul and matter, that is, may recognise matter, or what is per- 
"ceived as matter, as the same with the soul (as for instance, Leib- 
"niz did), it is nevertheless certain, that no true knowledge of the 
"soul is possible, without first drawing a most decided line of de- 
"marcation between the phenomena of matter and of the soul." 
This sharp line of demarcation between the two domains was first 
drawn by Kapila. The knowledge of the difference between body 
and soul is one condition, as it is also an indispensable condition, 
of arriving at a true monism. Every view of the world which con- 
founds this difference can supply at best a one-sided henism, be it 
a spiritualism or an equally one-sided materialism. 

R. Garbe. 
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